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PREFACE. 

The average person has no conception of the 
enormous amount of bad or doubtful accounts 
which practically every Physician is compelled 
to carry on his books. I dare say that if a physi- 
cian, after practicing for a period of ten years, 
could collect all the unpaid accounts on his books, 
he would not have to worry about providing for 
old age. 

The object of this book is to give you actual 
working plans for eliminating a large percentage 
of loss from bad accounts. The long experience 
which I have had in collecting accounts has, I 
believe, fitted me to write intelligently upon the 
subject presented. There is a scarcity of litera" 
ture today upon the subject of collections and so 
far as I know there is none which deals exclusively 
with Physicians* accounts. 

Realizing that you are too busy to devote much 
time to reading, outside of strictly professional 
topics, I have endeavored to make each chapter 
as brief as possible, giving due consideration to 
the fact that what you want is something which 
will tell you in as few words as possible, just what 
plan should be followed. What I have written 
is not theoretical and I urge upon you the neces- 
sity of reading the work carefully. 

It is my earnest wish that this book will prove 
useful to you and if it does, I shall feel highly re- 
warded for my work. 

LEWIS P. WHITE 



CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

General View of Subject. 

It is a well known and accepted fact, that the 
Physician loses more money through bad accounts 
than any other professional man or of any man in 
business. There is no good reason why this con- 
dition should exist and as a matter of fact the sit- 
uation should be reversed. Whose work or ser- 
vice is more important than that of the Physician? 
What is more important than the saving of human 
life and of bringing back to health those who are 
suffering from various diseases? I cannot con- 
ceive of any higher calling than that of the Physi- 
cian. Compared with the value of services ren- 
dered, you secure less real money for your work 
than does any one else. You respond to all calls, 
day or night, without regard to your own incon- 
venience or that of your family and regardless of 
the financial position of your patient. Why then 
do the majority of people neglect to pay you 
promptly? Is it not true that the average person 
figures on paying every one else before any 
thought is given to the bill which they owe you? 
This condition is, I believe, largely the result of 
custom and the people have gradually drifted into 
indifference regarding Physicians* bills, knowing 
that as a class you are all more or less care- 
less about requesting payment. The majority of 
Physicians whom I have met are so absorbed 'usns^ 



wrapped up in their profession, that they lose 
sight of the financial side of their work. You 
hesitate about asking your patients to pay you 
promptly and let the account run along until there 
is little hope for recovery. 

Too much insistence cannot be placed upon the 
great merit of prompt action when em account 
becomes due. Every man has the right to ask 
for that which is due him and his best interests 
demand that he should avail himself of that 
right. It is remarkable to what extent people are 
inclined to pay their accounts quickly if payment 
is demanded with promptness. On the other 
hand if you are dilatory in requesting settlement, 
the patient will almost always take advantage of 
the fact and delay payment as long as possible. 
Right here I wish to emphasize the great import- 
ance of devoting more time to your collections. 
Do not hesitate about going after your patients 
and let them know that you fully anticipate that 
they will pay promptly — ^if they cannot pay at 
once, find out why. You may rest assured that 
you will not lose any "Good** patients by close 
collecting but on the contrary you will make more 
friends, and incidentally, a great deal more 
money. Is it not true that a man who owes you 
money will try and avoid you at every turn? 
Instead of coming back to you when he needs 
the services of a Physician, he will go to some 
one else — he may pay cash or more likely stick 
them as he has you. Some friend may in- 
quire his reason for changing Physicians — he cer- 
tainly will not tell him that it is because he owes 
you a bill; some excuse will be given and it is 
more than likely that it will be a "knock** against 
you. Of course, tact and judgment have to be 
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used in collecting but there is no reason why any 
one should be offended if you ask them to pay 
what is justly due. Close collecting will in a 
majority of cases retain the good-will of your 
patients. If you don't collect from them at all, you 
lose from every angle. If your patients are able 
to pay, see that they do so with promptness — 
no account improves with age and you will save 
many a patient by insisting on prompt settle- 
ments. This is a proven fact and not theory. 
I collected for one Physician for about four years 
and his records showed that we collected about 
90% of all accounts, which is a mighty high aver- 
age for a Physician. This Physician was not 
mercenary in any sense of the word but he be- 
lieved in getting paid for his work, if the patient 
could afford to pay. 

The income of the average family is less than 
$20 a week and in case of sickness extending over 
a long period, which results in large bills from 
all sides, you can readily see that it is practically 
an impossibility for that person to pay every one 
right on the spot — the only way to get your 
money in such a case is to allow them to pay in 
regular installments, depending upon the date 
they receive their wages. Most people will wel- 
come a suggestion of this kind, whereas, if full 
settlement was- demanded they would become 
discouraged — put you off from time to time and 
the usual result is that you would lose the account 
entirely. 

Actual methods will be outlined in subsequent 
chapters but the points I wish to bring out here 
are — that close collecting is advisable from every 
standpoint — you can't make one argument against 
it. Follow a definite system — give yo^x -^^^Sr^c&a 



to understand that you expect your money 
promptly or a good reason why they cannot pay 
— offer to let them pay in installments if you can- 
not get the full amount. DEVOTE MORE 

TIME TO YOUR COLLECTIONS. 
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CHAPTER 2. 

OFFICE RECORDS 

Collection and Credit Information. 

In making your collections you will find it of 
great benefit to have a systematic office outfit. 
Disputes constantly arise and you cannot be too 
careful about making your entries for all charges. 
I take it for granted that you have the books 
necessary for keeping your accounts. The card 
system possesses many advantages over the ordi- 
nary bound book or loose leaf ledger and is 
much less expensive. The card index outfit is 
purchased but once and the cost of new cards, 
purchased as you need them, is much less than 
for books of equal capacity. Almost any sta- 
tionery store will be able to furnish you with a 
proper outfit. There are a number of excellent 
forms printed especially for Physicians and you 
can buy them in any quantity desired. I sug- 
gest that you buy a card not less than 5x8 for 
keeping accounts with your patients. In making 
your entries against patients be sure to specify 
exactly what the charge is for — ^you will find this 
valuable in case of any dispute. For example: 
If you have been making regular visits at a pa- 
tient's house for several weeks and during that 
time you found it necessary to perform some 
minor operation or if the visit was one of unusual 
duration, which would make it necessary to charge 
more than the fee for a regular visit, be ^^s^<:>aLr 
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larly careful to specify these unusual charges. 
Ordinarily these small items do not cause you 
any annoyance but they are important when it 
comes to a question of dispute. Where it is nec- 
essary to bring suit to collect an account, you 
will in most cases be required to render an item- 
ized bill and these notations regarding unusual 
charges will be very helpful in such cases. 

All the book-keeping necessary for your pro- 
fession is not difHcult and I suggest that you take 
a few moments each day to keep your books up 
to date. As a great deal of your work is done 
outside your ofHce, it is advisable to carry a 
small memorandum book in your pocket to jot 
down each visit made and what it is for and the 
amount of the charge. Post these items each 
day to your journal and transfer them from the 
journal to your card ledger. By thoroughly sys- 
tematizing your work and keeping it up from day 
to day you will find it very little work compared 
with what it will be if it is all put aside until the 
end of the month. You can then get your monthly 
statements out on time and they should be mealed 
without fail on the last day of each month. 

Most of your collection data is taken from 
your card ledger and you can readily understand 
why it is important to keep these items up to date. 

Now we want to start in from the time each 
account is opened and follow it through until peud 
in full. If you will follow the plan outlined herein 
relative to securing the proper information at 
the time an account is first opened you will ex- 
perience little difficultly in making your collec- 
tions. In your profession it is not possible al- 
ways to choose your patients and for that very 
simple reason you should have more information 
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regarding each account than would ordinarily be 
necessary. You very seldom refuse to extend 
credit to any one and the very reason that Physi- 
cians lose so much money is that they are care- 
less in getting information in regard to patients. 
I learned from one collection agency that on 
claims placed with them for collection by Physi- 
cians, over 50% of the names and addresses 
turned in were incorrect — names were wrong — 
initials were incorrect and practically 75% of the 
addresses given were not right or the accounts 
were so old that the parties had moved several 
times. It is far easier to get information about 
a patient when he first comes to you than it is 
afterwards. The personal relationship which 
you naturally have with your patients gives you 
an opportunity of securing absolutely all the facts 
you may want. You can get their family history 
from A to Z by a little shrewd questioning and 
they will not feel offended nor will they realize 
your purpose in asking for the information. The 
greatest trouble in making collections is to find 
the parties — they move from one place to an- 
other and the matter of locating is a very difficult 
and expensive one, but if you have the names of 
one or two relatives it is very simple to find out 
where your patient has moved to. 

The first and by far the most important thing 
to consider in opening a new account is to get 
the correct name in full and no initials — exact 
a correct spelling of the last name and also the 
full first name and the middle name if the debtox 
has one. Credit customers, as a rule, move more 
frequently than cash customers and as full data 
as possible is necessary in order to trace them 
from last address-— each claim must be foUssH^^^^ 
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up systematically and the more information you 
have the better. Wherever possible you should 
secure all the information as listed below and you 
can do this by explaining to your patient that it 
is a family history which you keep of each patient 
— that should they meet with an accident at any 
time or become seriously ill that you would know 
where to notify their relatives — ^it would be an ad- 
mirable plan to have your printer run off for you 
the form given — have about 500 printed on a 
good quality of bond paper — the expense of 500 
is little more than two or three hundred and the 
small outlay in cash will repay you in savings of 
hundreds of dollars. 

FAMILY HISTORY OF PATIENTS. 

Name in full 

Age Married or single 

Occupation 

Home address Phone 

Business address Bus. Phone 

Board or keep house 

Rent or own home 

Name of employer 

What is your position 

How long 

Former employer 

How long 

How long in city 

Former address 

Fathers name 

Address 

Mother's name 

Address 

Brothers name 

Address 
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Sister's name 

Address 
Uncle or Aunt 

Address 
Names of Companies 
Fire Insurance is earned. 




Bank with who: 
Place of birth . 
Date of birth - 

You may add to thii 
which you may di 
wU be quite sufficient for 
it is intended, namely, l" 
accounts and for assistinj 
tiona. If you 
formation on any patient and the/amount of your 
bill, I am reasonably ^re tl^t /could make the 
collection within 30y«ays if/the party was not 
dead — in that case ftAvould* be necessary to fur- 
nish me with the c6r/ect afldr 

Don't hesitate accnit asking for this information 
— it is comparat^ely^asy to get when the ac- 
count is opened ^uyaimost impossible to get after- 
wards — get it af tit/ start and you will have little 
or no trouble ifi making your collections. Don't 
you see what a great advantage you will have to 
work on — theyfames of two or three relatives — 
and you know that no one can stand the pressure 
of having it generally known that they owe a bill 
— the mere fact that your patient knows that you 
possess this information will serve as a reason 
for his paying you promptly. Very few accounts 
are lost because of the unwise granting of credit 
but the majority of them are lost becaiawi ^Jw«, »«.- 
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count ia heuidled carelessly after it is opened. 
Don't fedl to read carefully the chapter on "Col- 
lections from a Legal Standpoint" In this chap- 
ter I tell you what to avoid in the way of per- 
forming services where a third party calls you in 
to attend a patient — services to minors not living 
at home and various other features which are ordi- 
narily overlooked. Most of these impoHsint de- 
tedls are usually slighted, because of their appa- 
rent insignificance — keep them in mind always — 
you cannot be too careful. I want you to not 
only read this book but study it and follow out 
the plan which I have outlined. I want you to 
get some actual good out of it and you will save 
at least 20% yearly on your collections if you 
will honestly and conscientiously adhere to the 
system given in this book. Don't take it up for 
a day or a week and then throw it aside but keep 
it constantly before you. 

I will close this chapter by suggesting that you 
have a definite understanding with your patient 
as to the amount of your fee and when and how 
it is to be paid — this is not always possible, but 
get it in nine cases out of ten. Your patients will 
have more respect for you if you attend to such 
matters in a business-like manner-— don't let them 
get the impression that your services are not im- 
portant or that they can pay you whenever con- 
venient. LET THEM KNOW HOW MUCH 
YOU WILL CHARGE AND THAT YOU EX- 
PECT PROMPT PAYMENT. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

CITY ACCOUNTS AND HOW COLLECTED. 

In Chapter 1 we discussed the collection situa- 
tion in a general way and in Chapter 2 we took 
up the subject of Office Records and Collection 
and Credit Information. The one important 
thing in making collections is to have a system 
outlined and stick to it — no one ever made a suc- 
cess of collections in any other way — sticktoitive- 
ness is the secret of collection success and the 
minute you neglect your accounts you lose money. 

In Chapter 7 you will find 31 collection let- 
ters which cover every phase of the collection 
problem. These letters will be referred to in this 
chapter by number, suggesting what letter to use 
in a given case. 

It is a universal custom for all professional and 
business men to mail a statement the first of each 
month for whatever amount is due. The debtor 
takes this statement as a matter of course and will 
seldom consider it as a dun. In most cases it is 
not necessary to mail an itemized statement of 
the account; this means lots of work and I sug- 
gest that you merely mail a statement showing 
the total amount due and then have printed in 
small type at the bottom of your statement 
* 'Itemized statement furnished upon request.*' 
Very few will request it and you will thus be saved 
an immense amount of clerical work and it will 
be easier to get your statements out on time. Aw 
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bill should be mailed to every patient the last 
day of each month and I advise writing a short 
letter to inclose with statement and one similar to 
Letter 1 will prove effective. 

A letter of this kind calls their attention more 
forcibly to the account and yet there is nothing 
at which they may take offense; at the same time 
it leaves the impression that you expect your 
money. It is a good plan to have some envelopes 
with your name and address printed on and in- 
close one with each statement sent out — it makes 
it easier for your patient to remit and that is what 
you wish to accomplish. 1 firmly believe that it 
pays to inclose a self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope with each statement mailed and I would 
advise you to try it out; it is hard to get money 
out of your patients under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances and you want to use every effort to 
make it easy for them to send the money. 

On the tenth of each month go through your 
accounts and all those who have not responded 
to your first statement send them a gentle re- 
minder — a letter such as No. 2, 11 or 13 can be 
used to good advantage— change the wording to 
suit the particular case — the letters given are not 
intended to be used just as I have written them 
in all cases but to serve as a guide to you in your 
correspondence. On some accounts you should 
send this second notice out on the 10th and in 
others not until the 13th. If you are not sure 
about your patient and his standing a reminder 
on the 1 0th and another on the 20th is not going 
too strong. You won't get your money unless 
you keep after them constantly and don't be 
afraid to ask for what is due you. On the back 
of your account card make a notation of the dates 
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when bills are sent out and whenever you send a 
letter make a note of it; for instance if you send 
a statement and letter 1 on the first of March make 
the following notation '^Bill & No. 1-3/1/13. If 
a special letter is written make a carbon copy if 
you use a typewriter and if not simply note the 
substance of your letter on the back of card. If 
you receive a reply and the party promises to 
pay on a certadn date make a note of it on the 
back of your card. You should also have a desk 
calendar which gives you a page for each day of 
the year, so that you can make special notations 
of things which you wish to attend to on that 
date. If a patient promises to pay you on March 
I 5 make a note of this on your calendar and if 
he doesn't come in on that date or write you, 
send him a short note reminding him of his prom- 
ise. Letter 26 or one similar will do for this 
purpose. If he fails to show up on the 1 3 th write 
him letter 26 and make a note of it on the ac- 
count card and mark the account up on 
your calendar for three or four days ahead 
— give him time to reply and then if you 
don't hear from him write another letter a little 
more urgent and mark the account up on your 
calendar for three or four days more. This is the 
only way you can keep track of these matters and 
when a man once makes a promise to pay see 
that he keeps it — follow him up every four or 
five days and let him know that you expect a 
pa3rment. Don't forget to make a notation on 
your calendar as otherwise it will slip your mem- 
ory, the party will realize that you are careless 
and will put off paying you. It will not take 
much of your time to follow up this system and 
you will save many thousands of doVk»x%. ^^>a. 
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can buy a good desk calendar at any book store 
for $1 and it is money well invested. Some 
Physicians may object to the plan of inclosing 
a personal letter with a statement but it gives 
the patient the idea that you are interested in him 
and makes him feel more friendly. Ask him how 
he is feeling or how his wife is getting along or 
the baby if he has one — you know every member 
of the family and it is an easy matter to give your 
letter that personal tone which is so essential in 
letter writing. 

In this chapter I have taken up the collection 
of accounts by mail only. In Chapter 5 we will 
discuss the * 'Collector*' and his use in making city 
collections. If you have a regular collector it is 
well to give him the majority of your accounts 
on the first of the month except those whom you 
know will respond by mail. Where you are not 
well acquainted with your patient it is advisable 
to have your collector call on the first of the 
month and present a statement. Instructions to 
your collector will be given in Chapter 3. Give 
him all the accounts you have which have not 
paid for 30 days and let him find out why they 
have not remitted; very often there is a good 
reason why your patient has not pedd and 
they may not have the time to come in 
and see you and a good many of them can't 
write a letter. In such cases a collector can 
locate the trouble and bring about an adjustment 
of the account. Whenever your patients call at 
your office to explain why they have not paid, 
try and get them to make a definite promise and 
state when they will pay you — let them see you 
make a notation of the date and tell them you 
will expect to hear from them at that time. Don't 
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act as though the matter was one of little import- 
ance — give them the impression that you are ex- 
tending a distinct favor in their case and when 
they feel obligated to you, it is just that much 
easier to get the money. A definite promise is 
worth a whole lot to you and don't forget to 
make the notation on your calendar and if they 
don't come in on the date promised, write them 
a short letter or telephone them or send your col- 
lector around and have him say that you sup- 
posed they couldn't come in so you asked him 
to call for the money, thus saving them the trou- 
ble of making a trip to the office. It is also a 
good plan when they call and say they will be in 
on a certain date, to ask them if it wouldn't be 
more convenient for them if you had your col- 
lector call for the money. You have a strong 
advantage when the patient comes in to see you 
and make the most of it. You will have to lis- 
ten to a good many hard luck stories and whether 
they are true or not, you must take an interest 
and make your patient feel that you are S3rmpa- 
thetic, which will cause him to tell you more than 
he had planned on doing — he will then give you 
a true idea of conditions as they exist. Don't 
lose sight of the fact that the patient has some 
income which will be spent and that some one 
is going to get it — see that you get your share. 
If you don't the creditor who is more insistent 
than you are will get the money. Make a demand 
for the full amount of your bill at first and if the 
debtor states that he cannot pay you in full insist 
on a partial pa3rment; get him to state just what 
he can do and if he is a wage earner it will be ad- 
visable in some cases to let him pay in regular 
weekly or monthly installments, de^e:t^<Ak^M^ ^'^ 
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when he is paid. Have him state the exact 
amount and the exact day on which he will make 
a pa3rment and then hold him to his promise. Get 
him to make the pa3rment8 as large as possible 
and let him feel that you have implicit confidence 
in his word and that he will live up to his agree- 
ments. Tell him that, if for any reason, he can- 
not meet any of the payments to be sure and call 
and let you know about it. Whenever a patient 
comes in to your office ask them casually if they 
are living at the same address or say that you 
have misplaced their address and ask them to give 
it to you again and when they have done so verify 
it with the address they have given you before. 
One of the greatest difficulties you will encounter 
will be to keep track of your patients. The sub- 
ject of disputed bills will be taken up in another 
chapter. Look over all the collection letters care- 
fully and you will find one for almost every case 
that will come up. Have a file for your letters 
and if you make carbon copies file them for ref- 
erence; file all letters received from patients as 
they are valuable and you may want to refer to 
them any day. 
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CHAPTER 4. 

* OUTSIDE ACCOUNTS AND HOW 

COLLECTED. 

Collecting From Estates. 

The principles given in Chapter 3 may to a 
great extent be applied to your out of town col- 
lections. The collection letters used will be the 
same except you want to use those which are a 
little more urgent. Give them a few days longer 
to reply depending upon the distance of the town 
where your debtor lives, from your own city. 
Outside accounts are much more difficult to col- 
lect for the reason that you are not given an op- 
portunity to see the debtor personally and he will 
take advantage of this fact. You will not have 
many accounts outside your own city except those 
where your patients move after they have con- 
tracted a bill with you. Of course you will have 
some patients who live a short distance out but 
these as a rule are farmers who have property 
and will pay promptly. People living in small 
towns usually are settled and do not move often 
and you will have very little trouble in collecting 
your money except where their income depends 
upon crops; in this case you may have to wait 
some little time, if the crops are bad, but there 
is little, if any, danger of losing the account. A 
good point to remember, however, is that people 
who live in the country are not well posted on 
points of law, etc., and a collection letter vf!xvdcw 
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gives the least intimation that you are going to 
bring suit or place the account with an attorney, 
will usually bring you the money. They have a 
fear of any unusual proceeding which will bring 
upon them any notoriety. When writing to them 
don't be afraid to make your letter a little 
stronger than the ordinary. 

The accounts which will give you the most 
trouble are those where your patient moves from 
your own city to another. If you can get his 
address go after him strong as he is liable to 
move again any time and you will have more 
trouble in locating him, and the account will in 
all probability be lost. 

You have the following ways of making your 
out of town collections: 

First — Series of form letters given in Chap 7. 

Second — Bank drafts. 

Third— Express Companies. 

Fourth — ^Justices of the Peace. 

Fifth — Attorneys. 

When you mail out your first statement write 
a letter similar to No. 1 which will give the patient 
a chance to remit if he is any good; this may be 
followed by letter No. 2 or any of the other let- 
ters which you may think will fit the particular 
case; if you intend to draw a draft use letter No. 
28 and if the party does not mail you a remittance 
within ten days, send a draft through your local 
bank. You could send the draft direct to the out- 
side bank but it is advisable and less trouble to 
take it to your own banker as he can get quicker 
service than you could do by sending it direct. 
You would have to write the bank for a report 
if you sent it to the outside bank yourself and it 
will be less trouble for you to call up your own 
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bank and ask them for a report on the claim. 
Your own banker will show you how to make 
out the draft and it is generally better to make it 
at three days sight which will give the debtor a 
chance to pay it — instruct the bank to send it 
**No Protest" — if you sent the draft subject to 
protest and the draft was not paid you would 
have to pay the protest fees which would amount 
to $2 or $3. Some people have an idea that a 
draft has to be paid and especially people who 
live in small towns— on all out of town clsums 
it is a good idea to draw a draft if the patient has 
not paid you at the end of thirty days. If the 
draft should be returned unpaid send the patient 
Letter No. 30 at once. The banks as a rule do 
not make any special effort to collect but this 
will clean up some of your accounts and it is 
not expensive. 

Express Companies. 

The different express companies are prepared 
to make collections at any point where they have 
an office and they make a very nominal charge, 
never in excess of 10% and in most cases less 
than that amount. The express companies are of 
course reliable and if the claim is not in dispute 
they will very often be able to make the collec- 
tion for you. Make out a statement on your reg- 
ular statement blank, write the name and ad- 
dress plainly and mail it to your local express 
company, asking them to make the collection 
for you. Send it to your local agent and not to 
the agent at the outside town. The local agent 
will forward it for you and they always present 
the bill in person, which is a great advantage — ^if 
the claim should be returned they usually rcsak.^ 
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a charge of 25 cents but they report reasons for 
non-payment and this will give you a good idea 
of how to proceed to make the collection. Don*t 
fail to try the express companies on your out of 
town claims. I have tried them for several years 
and always found their services satisfactory. 

Justices of the Peace* 

If you are convinced that any special account 
cannot be collected by correspondence, through 
your bank or express companies, try a Justice 
of the Peace. They are good, especially in the 
small towns, as they usually depend on fees for 
their income and are glad to receive accounts for 
collection. Make out a statement and inclose it 
with the following letter: 

Justice of the Peace, 
Blaine, Wash. 

Dear Sir, — 

You have been highly recommended to me as 
an expert in adjusting accounts and I am taking 
the liberty of sending you the inclosed account 
for collection. I will allow you a commission of 
10% on any amount you may collect. 

I have no doubt that with your experience you 
will be able to e£Fect a speedy settlement. 

Yours very truly. 

If you do not hear from him within a reasonable 
time write and ask if he has been able to collect 
the account. He may ask for a larger commis- 
sion but do not pay over 25% unless you consider 
the claim a very bad one and then it will pay you 
to give as high as 50% — ^half of the amount is 
better than carrying the account for a long time 
on your books. 
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Att<inie3fs. 

When you have decided to bring suit on an out 
of town account, go to your local banker and ask 
him to give you the name of an attorney in the 
town or city where the debtor resides. Your 
banker will have a banker's directory and this 
gives a list of attorneys in every town and city in 
the world. If you cannot get the name of an at- 
torney take the claim to your local banker and 
ask him to send it to a bank with instructions for 
them to place the account with a reliable attor- 
ney. A great many attorneys are careless and 
will neglect your claims and you will have to 
follow them up for reports on the account. If 
suit is brought they will probably ask you to ad- 
vance the court costs but do not do this unless 
they can give you good evidence that the claim 
can be collected in that way. This will be treated 
further in Chapter 1 1 . 

Very often the reason a claim is not paid is 
because there is some misunderstanding and an 
attorney, if he is a good one, can adjust it for 
you without suit. Write the attorney a nice friend- 
ly letter and ask him to see the debtor and try 
and secure a settlement. 0£Fer him 10% if the 
claim is over $25, and 20% if the claim is under 
that amount. If the claim is less than $10, you 
should pay 25% or 30% for the collection. The 
smaller the collection the higher the rate of com- 
mission. 

If you expect to get good service you will have 
to pay for it so do not be backward about of- 
fering a little higher rate of commission than you 
think you should pay. It is better to get 75%> 
of the claim than to lose the whole amount. 
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Frmn Estates. 

You will occasionally have to collect an ac- 
count from some estate and I will give you a 
brief outline of what action to take. 

The administration of estates is governed by 
Statutes which vary considerable in the di£Ferent 
States. After you have found out who has been 
appointed as administrator or executor of the es- 
tate go to them and ask how they want the 
claim presented or, better still, go to the attor- 
ney who is acting for the administrator, etc. He 
will tell you about the law of your particular 
State and how the claim should be made out, etc. 
Be prompt in presenting your claim — the law 
allows you only a fixed time in which to present 
your claim and after that tinie has expired you 
are barred from taking any action to collect the 
account. You will probably be required to make 
out an itemized statement of the account and 
make this as specific as possible, without violat- 
ing the law in those states holding professional 
communications privileged. If a note has been 
given make a copy of it and file this with your 
claim. It will be necessary for you to go before 
a notary public or some officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths and make an affidavit verifying 
your claim. 

If you know an attorney who is a notary public 
go to him as he will be able to tell you just how 
the claim should be made out. It will be neces- 
sary to set forth in the affidavit that you are a 
physician and surgeon and that you have been 
duly licensed to practice medicine and surgery; 
that the claim is correct after allowing all just 
credits, deductions and set-o£Fs, etc. The notary 
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public should have a regular form for this affi- 
davit and if not he will be able to draw one up 
for you. Your claim may be allowed either in 
full or in part and may be rejected altogether. 
In the latter case you will have to consider the 
advisability of bringing suit against the estate 
to collect your claim — this will depend upon the 
size of the claim, the value of the estate, etc. In 
a matter of this kind you will have to go to your 
attorney for advice as the conditions would be so 
varied that I could not tell you just what to do. 
However, if you will write me setting forth the 
factsT will give you my opinion of the case. 

There is one point to remember, however, and 
that is that the husband is liable for the debts of 
his wife and for this reason a claim for services 
to a deceased wife should first be presented to 
the husband for payment, before filing your claim 
against the estate of the deceased. The manner 
of proving contested claims will be taken up in 
another chapter and the same proof will be re- 
quired in all cases where a claim is disputed. See 
Chapter 9. If the deceased has no estate from 
which the claim may be collected your only hope 
is to collect the bill from some member of the 
family. File your claims promptly always. 




\ 
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CHAPTER S. 

THE COLLECTOR AND HOW HANDLED. 

The problem of securing a good collector is 
very difficult and you cannot be too careful in 
making your selection. Good collectors are 
scarce and it is very likely that you could not af- 
ford to hire an experienced man to collect your 
accounts, unless he was also collecting for some 
one else. 

In my estimation the best plan is to secure 
some young man about 17 or 18 years of age — 
one who is going to school and who lives with 
his parents. He can work before and after 
school and on Saturdays and this will give him 
plenty of time to collect your accounts if he is 
a hard worker. Get a bright young man and 
train him to use your ideas and methods — if you 
should get an experienced man he will have his 
own ideas and I believe better results can be 
secured by employing a young man in school and 
then training him yourself. You will not have to 
pay him much at the start and you can easily get 
a young chap to work for $4 or $5 a week or even 
less— $ 1 5 a month would be big wages for some 
boys, especially if they are going to school — 
the amount you will have to pay will depend 
largely upon the locality. Show them the advan- 
tage of the education they can gain by collecting 
— it is admirable training for any young man, as 
he meets all classes of people and the successful 
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collector must be able to size up a man very 
quickly. You could get a young man to work 
on a commission basis, but I cannot recommend 
this method although in some cases it is all right 
— ^some boys would work harder on a commission 
basis while others would become discouraged if 
collections were not good — the small salary basis 
is better and you can o£Fer them a percentage if 
they collect over a certain amount during the 
month. My first experience as a collector was 
with a Physician and I collected his accounts for 
over four years. I worked hard and got results, 
I worked after school and on Saturdays and 
during school vacation I worked in the office when 
I was not collecting— cleaned up the office, 
cleaned the instruments, made bandages and 
helped the Doctor in various ways. This Doctor, 
whose name I will not mention, took a great 
interest in me and naturally this made me take 
an interest in the work and I worked mighty hard 
to please him and to get results. By taking a 
little time you can find a young fellow who per- 
haps is thinking of studying nledicine — some bus- 
iness man whom you know may have a boy who 
would just fill the place. Don't take the first 
boy who applies but look into his references care- 
fully and make sure that he will stay with you — 
it doesn't pay to change from one collector to 
another, as a young man who is familiar with your 
accounts will do better than a new collector. 

It is an excellent idea to have your collector 
under a small bond. His parents will gladly fur- 
nish you with a bond or one may be secured from 
a bonding company for about $5. It won't do 
any harm if the young man is honest and if he is 
inclined to be dishonest he will feel that his 
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movements are being watched and the bond will 
help to keep him in check. There are a great 
many temptations for a young man and it is a 
good idea for both you and the boy that he should 
be working under a bond. 

As to the cfualifications of a good collector, he 
must first of all be neat in appearance as you 
do not want any one acting as your representa- 
tive to be otherwise than neat. He must have 
great interest in the work and never tire of going 
after the debtors— patience and persistence are 
two great factors in making collections— courtesy 
and the ability to hold one's temper must be pos- 
sessed — a collector must never lose his temper — 
this only gives the debtor another excuse for not 
paying. I have collected more bills by keeping 
my mouth shut than by getting angry and ex- 
pressing my ideas of the debtor. It is all right 
to think whatever you like but keep these thoughts 
to yourself. When you start a collector out make 
a list of all accounts and the amounts and make 
it an absolute rule to have him give you a special 
report on every account. Have him write out 
the report on a sheet of paper and file these 
away or make a notation on the back of account 
card of just what the debtor ssud. If a promise 
is made for a payment on a certain date make a 
note of this on your desk calendar and also have 
your collector keep a record of all call backs. 
Never fail to call back on the exact date set by 
debtor. If you are a day late he will likely say 
that he had the money but the collector did not 
call on the right day. Make your collector real- 
ize the importance of systematic work — stand 
back of him in all his etForts. When he calls on 
a debtor tell him to inquire for your patient in a 
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let the collector handle the account fiom the 
— you can of course, collect a large majority of 
your accounts by mail if you will use the system 
of follow up letters given in this book but there 
are a lot of accounts which a collector will have to 
handle — he will have to trace people who have 
moved. If you have mailed bills on the first of 
the month and the parties have not responded by 
the tenth have your collector look them up. 
Where the collector runs across a debtor whom 
he thinks is trying to avoid payment, then of 
course it is not necessary to be quite so gentle 
although 1 do not believe it ever pays to be any- 
thing but courteous — even the hardened dead 
beat may be shamed into paying — repeated calls 
are very annoying and if the collector is always 
quiet and courteous it is more annoying than 
where he gets into an argument. Most people 
will pay the one who sympathizes with them and 
right here let me say that sympathy is a great 
help in making collections — there are a lot of 
people who want to pay and can't, but they will 
always pay the one first who has Created them 
with the most courtesy. Tell your collector in 
making the first call to use all his efforts to get 
the money or a definite date for a call back. If 
the patient cannot pay all at once have him offer 
to let them pay in installments. If they get paid 
every Saturday, have your collector call every 
Saturday evening and the bill will soon be paid. 
If they say they cannot pay anything he can 
state that they can at least pay $1 a week — no 
one is too poor to pay that amount. Have him 
try and get at least a small payment every time 
he calls. If the debtor is not at home he should 



leave a note that he has called and ask them 
to call at your office. 

You should impress him with the responsibility 
of handling money and require him to report to 
you every night for all money collected. Don't 
fail to keep a record of all accounts which he has 
out for collection and make him give you a re- 
port on every call made. This will prevent him 
from loafing on the job and the reports are very 
valuable to you. Collectors are frequently dis- 
honest and the bond is the best plan I know of 
for keeping them in the straight path. The col- 
lector may report a promise to pay where in real- 
ity he has collected the money. Give him the 
impression that on all promises to pay that you 
will drop the patient a short letter saying that you 
note he has promised to pay on a certain date 
and if the amount is a very large one it is well 
to follow this plan. Let him think you do this 
on all accounts and it will serve as a check on his 
work. Help the collector all you can by writing 
letters so that he can put in his time on the bad 
accounts. Instruct your collector not to be too 
friendly with your patients— it is a hard matter 
to collect money from people who he knows very 
well. Have him present the bill and get some 
definite promise or the money — ^his manner 
should always be dignified and courteous. Cour- 
tesy, patience, persistence and honesty are the 
main requisites for a good oollector. 
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CHAPTER 6. 

COLLECTION AGENCIES. 

Attorneys. 

The Collection Agency situation is a hard one 
to handle. In all probability you have had some 
experience with an Agency and I will venture 
to say that it has not been entirely satisfactory. 
Very few men have ever made a success of the 
Collection Agency business and as a matter of 
fact there is not much money to be made in this 
line of work. It is not the fault of the Agency, 
but there is too much work which has to be done 
for which they are not paid — all clsums are taken 
on a commission basis and they do not collect 
over about 20% of the claims turned over to 
them for collection. There is a big loss on the 
80% upon which they do not collect. The ma- 
jority of professional and business men will not 
pay the Agency what the account is really worth 
to collect. When you place an account with an 
outside Agency to collect you do so because you 
believe the account is bad and this being the case 
you should expect to pay a liberal percentage 
for the collection. There are some men in the 
Collection business whose reputation and integ- 
rity are unquestioned but there are a lot of men 
who have started in this business who have no 
standing, no experience fitting them for the work 
and no capital. For this reason you want to be 
mighty careful about who you turn your accounts 
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over to for collection. ALWAYS REQUIRE 
A BOND and look carefully into their references. 
If you are located in a large city there will be 
dozens of solicitors around asking you to give 
them a trial and they will promise you all sorts 
of things. Don*t pay any attention to promises 
— look them up very carefully and ask them 
for a bank reference and call up the bank — if 
they are going to handle your money you have 
the right to know who they are and that they 
are absolutely reliable. Take a receipt from 
them for all accounts which they receive and 
have a definite understanding about the fees to 
be paid. Don't have any verbal understandings 
but get it down on paper. I do not mean to un- 
derestimate the value of the Collection Agency 
if it is a good one but it is a fact that there are a 
lot of unscrupulous men in the business and when 
they do collect your money, you never get it. 
If you can find a good reliable agency they will 
be able to collect a good many of your bad ac- 
counts, but if you are not absolutely sure that 
they are O. K. in every respect, keep your ac- 
counts. If you do give an Ageticy any account 
to collect the following commissions are a fair 
basis upon which they can make collection: 

50% where they have to trace a debtor. 

50% on accounts of less than $5. 

25% on all other accounts under $100. 

10 to 25% on accounts over $100. 

The above basis is on bad accounts as I take 
it for granted that the accounts will not be turned 
over to an agency unless you consider the ac- 
count a bad one. Never turn over to an agency 
all of your accounts both good and bad. If any 
of your good patients found out that your ac- 
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counts were being handled by a collection agency 
they would not like it. 

If any of your debtors pay you direct on ac- 
counts held by the Agency report to them 
promptly as they are entitled to the commission — 
the debtor has no doubt paid you as a result of 
the demands made by the agency. Require a 
report at least once a week from the agency and 
a check for all money collected. 

Some Agencies will ask you to pay a "Mem- 
bership Fee'* of from $5 to $50. Upon the pay- 
ment of this **Fee" they agree to make your col- 
lections for a small commission. This **Fee Sys- 
tem** has absolutely no merit and there is no rea- 
son why you should pay any one for the privilege 
of doing business with them. Whenever any one 
asks you for such a **fee** don't pay it and have 
nothing to do with the Agency. 1 know a large 
number of professional and business men who 
have been **Stung" on this fee proposition — there 
is no argument in favor of it and a number against 
it. If the Agency is confident that they can pro- 
duce results let them take the accounts on a con- 
tingent basis as you cannot afford to spend good 
money as a **retainer*' for collecting bad accounts. 
No matter what argument they put up in favor of 
this "membership fee/* dQn*t go into it. 

Some of the Agencies make a habit of advising 
suit on a large number of claims and asking you 
to advance the court costs. Where they do this 
don't advance any costs whatever — offer them 
50% for making the collection and let them put 
up the costs if they think there is a good chance 
for recovery. They very often will ask you to 
advance from $5 to $15 court costs, where the 
actual cost of filing a suit in the Justice Court will 
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not exceed $3. If they pay the costs they will 
not be so anxious to file suit unless there is more 
than a reasonable chance to collect. 

By getting a client to advance from $5 to $15 
they make a nice profit on the difference between 
the amount advanced and the actual cost of filing 
suit. A judgment is of no particular value un- 
less the party has property which is exempt from 
execution and there is no argument in favor of 
spending a lot of money for worthless judgments. 
Of course you understand that if an account is 
about to become outlawed and you want to keep 
it alive you will then have to reduce the account 
to a judgment unless you can secure a written 
promise from the debtor or a small payment on 
account. The matter of bringing suit will be 
taken up in another chapter. 

I want to caution you about being careless 
about placing your accounts with a Collection 
Agency. If you can make sure they are reliable, 
well and good, but otherwise |ceep away from 
them. The reliable Collection Ag^nqy is a good 
institution and they caii do a lot of goo^. I know 
some men in this bushfiess who are absolutely 
square and honorable, buKbe sure you bm deal- 
ing with this type of man wl^en you hancl over 
your accounts for collection. Sven if you Ucnow 
the man is all right himself, requh;e a boncl be- 
cause he may employ collectors wnh^will collect 
money and not turn it in to him. Protect yourself 
in every way possible. Many debtors a^e afraid 
of the methods used by the Collection Agenqy and 
that is why they can collect accounts wl 
would be unable to collect. 
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Attorneys. 

Attorneys as a rule are not good collectors and 
the proper time to employ them is when you in- 
tend bringing suit. Have your bank recommend 
an attorney if you do not know one personally. 
Tliey are not equipped for handling collections 
and generally do not want them unless suit is to 
be filed. However, some law firms have a well 
organized collection department and in such 
cases it is all right to give them accounts for 
collection. They will take your accounts on a 
contingent basis and usually do not charge over 
10% — they do not want small claims and unless 
they have a collection department it is more than 
likely they will overlook your accounts, as their 
regular law business will be more important. For 
adjusting large accounts where there is a dispute, 
bringing suit or for collecting a claim against an 
estate, it is well to employ an attorney. 
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CHAPTER 7. 

THIRTY-ONE COLLECTION LETTERS. 

Business Correspondence. 

In the letters herein given you will find one to 
meet almost every problem that will present itself 
in the way of a collection letter. The wording 
may be changed to suit any particular case and 
the letters given are intended as a guide and you 
can improve them greatly by adding some little 
personal remark. Never write a sharp letter until 
you are convinced that the patient is trying to beat 
you. Such a letter leaves a sting and while it may 
get the money it has created a feeling which is un- 
desirable. A good many people have peculiar 
ideas about paying their bills and some have none 
at all, and hence they must be educated. Very 
few will pay until their attention has been called 
to the account. Some people are careless and 
simply forget to remit and in such cases a gentle 
reminder will bring the money by return mail. 
Your clientage must be built up by satisfied pa- 
tients and you want to guard against being too 
zealous in making your collections. I firmly be- 
lieve in going after the money promptly, but it 
must be done in a diplomatic way— one which 
will get the money, but at the same time leave 
the patient in a good frame of mind. Make your 
letters brief and to the point, but not too abrupt. 
The general appearance of a letter is of the utmost 
importance. Be sure that you have a neat letter- 
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head, printed on a good quality of bond paper, 
with envelope to match. Your letters are, in 
fact, a part of yourself and a shabby, slovenly 
letter will create much the same impression that 
you would if you were to appear in dirty clothes, 
soiled linen and muddy shoes. The best size for 
your letterheads is 8 !/£ x 1 1 , which is the standard 
business size. This should be folded neatly to fit 
a 6^ size envelope. The letters given in this 
book represent a good method as regards name, 
address, paragraphing, etc. Make all of your 
letters as personal as possible, and even though 
you write practically the same collection letter 
to a dozen different patients, make them believe 
that the letter was written to them personally and 
to no one else. Every letter should be courteous 
regardless of how you may feel about that par- 
ticular account. There will always be some one 
whom you will feel a little bitter against, but don*t 
let this feeling creep into your letters. 1 have 
written hundreds of collection letters and 1 have 
yet to learn of anything being gained by an 
abusive or insolent letter, although I have often- 
times been sorely tempted to write such a letter. 
Write if you must and then put it aside until the 
next day and then tear it up and write a courteous 
letter, which will always prove more eflFective. In 
this way you get it out of your system without any 
one knowing about it but yourself. 
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Letter 1. ^ 
Mr. R. S. Waite, 

City. { 

Dear Mr. Waite, — 

You will find inclosed statement of your ac- 
count for services rendered to date, \which 1 trust 
you will find satisfactory. If you %nll mail me 
your check within the next few day^, it will be 
greatly appreciated. \ 

Yours sincerely, \ 




Letter 2. 

Mr. R. S. Waite, 

City. ' 

Dear Mr. Waite, — 

Is there any misunderstanding relative to the 
amount due on your account, according to the 
statement madled to you ten days ago? 

Kindly let me hear from you at your earliest 
convenience. 

Yours sincerely. 
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Letter 3. 

Mr. R. S. Waite, 
City. 

Dear Mr. Waite, — 

You have not responded to my two previous 
requests for settlement, which I presume is due 
to an oversight on your part. Please do not get 
the impression that I wish to appear over insistent 
regarding this matter. If there is a proper reason 
for delaying payment, I shall be glad to know of 
it and trust that you will let me have a reply of 
some kind within the next day or two. 

Thanking you in advance for this courtesy, I 
remedn 

Yours sincerely. 



Letter 4. 

Mr. A. F. Thome, 
City. 

Dear Mr. Thome, — 

You have entirely ignored my previous requests 
for settlement on your overdue account. Much 
to my regret, I am now compelled to believe that 
you are purposely neglecting payment. 

I shall expect to hear from you definitely with- 
in ten days. Please give this matter your atten- 
tion and thus obviate the necessity of any further 
reminder. 

Yours very truly, 
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Letter 5. 

Mr. T. G. Wells. 
City. 

Dear Mr. Wells. — 

I am at loss to understand your failure to reply 
to my recent letter in which I requested settlement 
within ten days. 

Your delinquency in this respect reflects not 
only on your own credit, but is a reflection upon 
my judgment in extending you the courtesy of 
credit. 

Please be kind enough to give account your 
business-like attention. I trust that you will not 
delay longer, but send * me your remittance by 
return mail for the amount due. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letters. 

Mr. H. G. Wyatt. 
City. 

Dear Mr. Wyatt, — 

I am reliably informed that there is no reason- 
able excuse why you should not pay my bill 
against you. 1 have been very patient with you, 
as 1 understood that up to some time ago you 
were not doing much. I understand now that 
your affairs have been in an improved condition 
for some little time and I trust that you will give 
my account your attention within a few days. 

Please do not force me to take any steps to 
collect this account, which would in any way cause 
you any annoyance or additional expense. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letter 7. 

Mr. A. L. Spence, 
City. 

Dear Mr. Spence, — 

I believe that I can fully appreciate the circum- 
stances which have made it impossible for you to 
make a payment on your account, and I am going 
to suggest that you come in to the office or write 
me, stating just what amount you could arrange 
to pay every week or month. By making small 
pasrments at a time you will soon have this mat- 
ter settled up, without causing yourself any great 
inconvenience. 

1 want to help you in any way possible, and 
believe the above plan will appeal to you as being 
fair. Please give this matter your attention as soon 
as convenient. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letters. 

Mr. H. G. Thomas, 
City. 

Dear Mr. Thomas, — 

I fully appreciate the fact that some times when 
we get behind that it is mighty hard to get caught 
up agedn. For that reason I want to suggest a little 
plan whereby you can get your account with me 
settled up and at the same time not work any 
hardship on yourself. 

Let me know within a day or two just what 
amount you can arrange to pay me weekly or 
monthly. Figure out yourself what you can pay 
and then send me a first payment to get the plan 
started. 1 want to help you and hope it will be 
possible for you to comply with the above request, 
which I am sure will be much easier than waiting 
until you can pay the full amount at one time. 
Let me hear from you within a day or two, please. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letters. 

Mr. A. G. Sharp, 
City. 

Dear Mr. Sharp, — 

I had rather expected a remittance from you be- 
fore this, and perhaps my fsdlure to hear from you 
is due to the fact that you are unable to send the 
full amount at once and hesitated about offering 
to pay part of it at a time. If this is the case, 1 
will be glad to arrange for you to pay this account 
by making regular weekly or monthly pasrments. 

Let me know within a day or two just what 
will be most convenient to you and we will try and 
adjust the matter promptly and without any incon- 
venience to yourself. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letter 10. 

Mr. S. L. Kingsley, 
City. 

My dear Sir, — 

Is there any misunderstanding relative to your 
account which is considerably past due? 

It is my policy to extend every favor that I 
can, but I feel that you should do something to 
put your account in better shape at once. The 
amount is not large but would be of unusual value 
to me at this time. 

If you will state just how you wish to take care 
of this account, I shall consider any suggestion that 
you have to make, but by all means respond to 
this request for an immediate reply, and if you 
cannot send me the full amount, inclose a partial 
pasrment as an evidence of your good faith. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letter 11. 

Mr. F. A. Allen, 
City. 

Dear Mr. Allen, — 

The check which you intended to send in pay- 
ment of your account has not arrived — probably 
forgotten. 

Not a serious oversight, of course, but you real- 
ize that it is not possible for me to give my ac- 
counts much attention and for that reason prompt- 
ness in remitting is greatly appreciated. 

Don't bother to write a letter. Just pin your 
check to this letter and return it today. Thank 
you, Mr. Allen. 

Yours very truly. 



/ 



/ 
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Letter 12. 

Mr. A. G. Hitchcock, 
City. 

My dear Sir, — 

Your attention has been called several times 
to the condition of your account, which is consid- 
erably past due. While I take pleasure in accom- 
modating my patients to the extent of my ability, 
1 do not feel justified in carr3dng any account for 
an indefinite period. 

You will greatly oblige me by mailing remit- 
tance within the next few days. You realize, of 
course, that my own expenses are heavy and it is 
necessary for me to collect my accounts as quickly 
as possible. 

If you cannot send the full amount send me a 
partial payment and state when it will be con- 
venient for you to remit the balance. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letto- 13. 

Mr. H. E. Myers, 

aty. 
My dear Sir, — 

Your remittance, which in the usual course 
should have reached me by the 1 0th, has not been 
received. Will you please let me know on what 
date you mailed it so we can trace your letter in 
case it was lost in the mfiil? 

Yours very truly. 



Letter 14. / 

Mr. H. S. Wyman, / 

San Francisco, Calif. / / 

My dear Sir, — 

On the first of the month I mailed you, state- 
ment of your account and requested that you r«- 
mit not later than the tenth. Not |iaving heard 
from you I am taking the liberty of makipg sight 

draft on you today for $ , which ' ai*» sending 

for collection to the First National , Bank of your 
city. I trust you will honor draft promptly upon 
presentation. 

Your attention will be fully appreciated. 
Yours vofly truly, 



Letter IS. 

Mr. H. S. Wyman, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

My dear Sir,— 

I was very much disappointed to learn that you 
failed to pay my draft when presented. It was 
probable that you were not quite prepared to pay 
ssune as I am sure you have no re£ison for wishing 
to avoid payment. 

I do not regret the extra time I have allowed 
you, but the account is due and should be paid at 
once. I trust that you will not put me to any 
further trouble or expense to collect this bill, but 
that you will either forward remittance promptly 
or give me a definite promise of remittance. 

Yours very truly, 
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Letter 16. 

Mr. H. S. Saunders, 
City. 

Dear Sir, — 

It is unreasonable to expect that I could be sat- 
isfied with your seeming indifference to the settle- 
ment of your account with me. 

You certainly cannot blame me if I should turn 
this matter over to outside parties for collection 
as this seems to be the only remedy in view of 
your apparent unwillingness to deal with me di- 
rect. Do not take it for granted that because I 
have been lenient thus far that I would hesitate 
about following this matter up vigorously. 

You ought to be able to make a partial pay- 
ment at least and thus avoid the extra expense 
and trouble which forced collection would un- 
doubtedly cause you. It rests with you to do the 
square thing. Otherwise I shall take such steps 
as may be necessary to collect the account. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letter 17. 

Mr. H. M. Houston, 
City. 

Dear Sir, — 

You have entirely ignored my previous requests 
for settlement. 

Why? 

You know my account is a just one and you 
know it should have been paid long ago. Be 
honest with yourself at least. Never lie to your 
own soul. Look for the actual facts and stare 
them in the face. See things as they are and don* t 
make petty excuses to yourself for not paying this 
account. I want only what is right. Your prompt 
reply to this letter will save me the unpleasant 
necessity of placing your account with a third 
party for collection. 

Won't you try and help me avoid what I dis- 
like so much to do ? I have not and am not asking 
you to do anything impossible or unreasonable. 

Yours very truly, 
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Letter 18. 

Mr. C. S. Daniels, 
City, 

Dear Mr. Daniels, — 

Your recent payment on account was very 
much appreciated, but I had expected another 
payment on account before this. This is perhaps 
just an oversight on your part and now that I have 
reminded you of it, I have no doubt you will for- 
ward payment promptly. 

If it is impossible for you to send the entire 
balance, send part of it. I don't want to work any 
hardship on you, but you know my own expenses 
are very heavy and I have to depend upon prompt 
settlement from my patients in order to meet my 
own bills promptly. 

Your attention will be fully appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
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Letter 19. 

Mr. R L. Beach, 
City. 

My dear Sir, — 

A small balance of $ still remains unpaid 

on your account, and I presume that the matter 
has escaped your attention. Inasmuch as I have 
been very lenient in the matter of payments at 
different times, I feel justified in requesting settle- 
ment in full at this time. 

Kindly remit as promptly as possible. 

Yours very truly, 
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Letter 20. 

Mr. P. G. Hughea, 
City. 

My dear Sir, — 

I have reminded you numerous times, as po- 
litely as I knew how, of your past due account. 
You have neglected to send any reply. 

Do you not think that this is rather unusual 
treatment to accord one who has extended you 
credit? 

Would it not be fsdrer as well as more business- 
like for you to tell me if there is any good reason 
why this account should not be paid promptly? 

If there is any such reason, I want to know it. 
If there is none, then I am entitled to an imme- 
diate settlement. Will you kindly see that I re- 
ceive it? 

Yours very truly. 
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Letter 21. 

Mr. J. A. Kennedy, 
City. 

My dear Sir,— 

I have written you several letters calling your 
attention to your account, which is now long past 
due, and I am very much surprised that you have 
made no arrangement for settlement. I do not 
feel justified in carrying the account any longer. 

However, before resorting to measures which 
will be unpleasant for both of us, I have decided 
to write you once more for the amount involved. 
If I do not receive your remittance within ten days 
or a good reason for delaying payment, I shall 
turn the account over to my attorney for imme- 
diate action. 

I trust that you will not make such an action 
necessary and hope, therefore, to hear from you 
promptly. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letter 22. 

Mr. J. L.Sweeney, 
City. 

Dear Sir, — 

You have not paid any attention to my requests 
for settlement and 1 am not disposed to wait on 
you any longer. 

I presume that you are aware that under the 
law it is possible for me to attach your wages for 
the necessaries of life. I should certainly regret 
to be forced to take an action of this kind, but 
will have to do so unless I hear from you at once. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letter 23. 

Mr. G. O. Ryden, 
City. 

Dear Mr. Ryden, — 

I have refrained from bothering you about your 
account for some time as I realize that you have 
been somewhat unfortunate. I am anxious, how^- 
ever, to get the matter settled up as soon as pos- 
sible and shall be glad to hear from you within a 
few days, stating just what you will be able to do 
in the near future. 

I know that you want to pay the account and 
you know that I want to extend you every cour- 
tesy possible. I am a little hard up myself just 
now for ready cash, and if you can send me even 
a small payment before the first of the month* it 
will be greatly appreciated. At any rate, let me 
hear from you. 

Yours sincerely. 
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Letter 24. 

Mr. H. J. Keene, 
City. 

My dear Sir, — 

Your letter of recent date received and I note 
that you express a willingness to pay your account, 
but you do not make any definite promise of re- 
mittance. What payments do you wish to make 
every week or month? Should you be able to 
pay no more than one dollar a week it is only just 
and fair that you should commence the payments 
at once. No man is too poor to pay at least $1 
every week, and in this connection I suggest that 
some time this week you call or send a payment 
of at least $1, and then uJ^ care of the obliga- 
tion by making a payment oib<yery week there- 
after until the full amount is pai< 

The sooner ydu get started the easier it 
to pay, and it win only be a short time 
account is settled. Let me hear from yoi^ 
week without fail. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letter 25. 

Mr. H. S. HarVey, 
City. 

Dear Sir, — 

I have written to you a number of times relative 
to your account, and, in fact, done everything pos- 
sible to arrive at an amicable adjustment, but you 
have failed in every instance to do your part. 
Now, Mr. Harvey, I haven't time to write collec- 
tion letters and I simply cannot wait any longer 
on you. 

I do not want to bring suit and thus add extra 
cost for you and I am, therefore, giving you this 
last chance to settle. Think the matter over seri- 
ously and see if you do not believe it to be a bet- 
ter policy to pay an honest debt rather than be 
sued and thus impair your credit standing in the 
community. 

You know it is always a good thing to have 
good credit, and the only way you can have good 
credit is to PAY YOUR DEBTS. Have you ever 
known any one to succeed who failed to pay their 
bills? Think this over and let me hear from you 
promptly. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letter 26. 

Mr. J. H. Graham, 
City. 

Dear Mr. Graham, — 

I have a note on my desk that you were to call 
to-day and make a payment on your account. I 
presume this matter has escaped your attention. 
Please attend to this within the next day or two. 

Yours very truly. 



Letter 27. 

Mr. A. J. Coates, 
City. 

Dear Mr. Coates, — 

You promised to call on the 1 5 th and settle 
your account. As I have not heard from you, I 
presume the matter has escaped your notice. Re- 
mittance within the next day or two will be appre- 
ciated. 

Yours sincerely. 
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Letter 28. 

Notifying debtor that you will draw draft. 

Mr. J. A. Hardman, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Dear Sir, — 

You will find inclosed statement of your ac- 
count, which I trust you will find correct and sat- 
isfactory. If you will mail me your check within 
a few days it will be much appreciated. 

Some of my out-of-town patients prefer to have 
me draw a draft, and if I do not hear from you by 
the tenth I will take it for granted that you would 
rather have me send a draft to your bank, and 1 
will act accordingly. 

Thanking you for your attention, I am. 

Yours very truly. 
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Letter 29. 

Notifying party that you are sending draft. 

Mr. J. A. Haskins, 

Grants Pass, Oregon. 

My dear Sir, — 

Not having heard from you in reply to my re- 
cent letter I am today drawing on you at three 
days* sight through my banker (or give name of 
bank). 

t trust that it will be convenient for you to pay 
the account at this time and that you will honor 
the draft promptly. 

Yours very truly. 



^^ 
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Letter 30. 

Mr. J. H. Burke, 

Wheeling. W. Va. 

My dear Sir, — 

I have just been notified that you failed to pay 
my draft when presented. This is quite a disap- 
pointment to me as I had anticipated payment at 
this time. Perhaps you were not quite prepared 
to take care of the draft and you expect to remit 
to me direct within a few days. This matter is one 
which should receive your immediate attention, 
and I sincerly hope you will make a special effort 
to send me a remittance within the next week at 
the latest. 

Yours very truly, 
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Letter 31. 

For out-of-town account where you have not 
received any reply to your letters and where draft 
has been returned unpaid : 

Mr. H. L. Chitwood, 
Norfolk. Va. 

Dear Sir, — 

You have not replied to any of my letters 
relative to your account, and I do not feel justified 
in extending any further time on this matter. 

However, before sending the claim to an attor- 
ney in your city, I want to give you another oppor- 
tunity for an amicable settlement. 

By remitting promptly you can avoid the an- 
noyance, embarrassment and expense of court 
proceedings. 

Yours very truly. 

Send this letter before forwarding claim to jus- 
tice of the peace or to an attorney. 
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CHAPTER 8. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS. 

Some people have peculiar ideas about paying 
their bills and some have no ideas at all on the 
subject. For the sake of convenience we will di- 
vide the different classes of debtors as follows: 

Class 1 — Good. 

Class 2 — Careless. 

Class 3 — ^Temporarily hard up. 

Class 4 — Dead beats. 

Accounts in Class 1 will require but little atten- 
tion as long as they remain in that class, but be- 
cause they have paid promptly in the past, do not 
get careless and give them no attention at all. 
Watch all of your accounts closely and look over 
your ledger or card index at least once a week to 
see exactly how every one is paying. Patients 
who are A 1 today may be no good tomorrow. Re- 
member, that conditions are constantly changing 
and don't neglect any one of your accounts. If 
they are good and able to pay see that they do so 
with at least a lair degree of promptness. 

The accounts in Class 2 will comprise a large 
percentage of your patients, and they are usually 
good but have to be followed up constantly. 
They fully intend to pay you, but for one reason 
or another neglect it. Where you note any one 
in this class, if they have owed you before, look 
up the old account and see just how they met the 
former bill. Usually a courteous reminder will 
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bring a remittance from this class and as long as 
you know they are absolutely reliable don't press 
them too hard for payment. In your profession 
and in all lines of business it is very essential that 
we preserve the good will of out patrons, and for 
that reason it is not good policy to go after "good** 
accounts too hard. Watch them closely, and if 
you find they are trying to avoid payment, then go 
after them right away and insist upon pa3rment. 

In Class 3 we find people who for some reason 
or other are temporarily hard up. They are good, 
have property 2uid may be well off, but very often 
they are property poor and have no ready cash. In 
this class you will have many patients who live in 
the country — farmers who depend upon crops for 
their income. In such cases it may be necessary 
and advisable to carry the account for several 
months. If you know a man is good and intends 
to pay, and you do not really need the money, it 
doesn*t do any harm to wedt on him for payment, 
but if possible let him know in a nice way that you 
are extending him an unusual favor. Keep in 
close touch with him, and if you find out that he 
has the money, write a courteous note and state 
that you would like to have a remittance and that 
it will be of unusual value to you at that partic- 
ular time. The letters which 1 have given you in 
this book are intended as a guide from which you 
can write your own letters, and you will note that 
1 have made them all as courteous as possible. I 
do not believe in going after a man rough shod 
unless you know that he is trying to beat you. 

In Class 4 we have the professional "dead 
beat." He never intends to pay and will either 
not respond to your letters or he will write and 
make repeated promises, which are always 
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broken. When you find such a man follow him 
up persistently, and if there is any chance to at- 
tach his wages or any property have your attorney 
file suit. Annoy him in every way possible, and 
if you keep after him long enough you will get 
your money. If he comes to your office and tries 
to expledn why he hasn't pedd, go after him strong 
and insist upon payment. If you have a collector 
have him call on the debtor every day at his place 
of business. If he is not in, tell some one in the 
office that Dr. Blank's collector called. Call him 
on the telephone, and if he is not in do not fail 
to leave a message for him to call you. Talk 
loud so that some one may overhear the conver- 
sation. Write him a letter every day or two. 
Don*t let up on such cases even if you have to 
spend the whole amount of the bill to make the 
collection. There is a world of satisfaction in 
making such people pay. 

There are a few classes of people to whom it is 
unwise to extend any credit. They are usually bad 
pay or else a class who move around so much that 
it is hard to find them. Unless you know them 
personally and are sure they are reliable, don't 
extend credit to any one in the following lines of 
work: Barbers, book canvassers, insurance so- 
licitors, theatrical people in any line, bartenders, 
Greeks, Japs, waiters or any one working on com- 
mission. Occasionally, of course, you may find 
some one of these who are good, but as a whole, 
they are not to be trusted. 
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CHAPTER 9. 

DISPUTED BILLS. 

How to Overcome Arguments. 

You or your collector will frequently have to 
contend with the matter of disputed cledms. Some 
people will kick on anything, and if they cannot 
pay some unreasonable excuse is offered. They 
are well pleased with your services until it comes 
time to settle, and they then discover something 
was not done just right. You will have this to 
contend with regardless of how much good you 
have done the patient. 

The most general excuse which will be offered 
to your collector will be that debtor does not owe 
you that much. Have him say to the patient that 
all people make mistakes and that possibly the 
Doctor has made an error; that he will get you to 
make out an itemized statement showing the num- 
ber of visits, etc., and that he will call back the 
next day for payment. 

Another excuse which will be given occasion- 
ally is that the debtor owes you nothing. He may 
claim that some one else is responsible for the bill, 
and in this case get him to give the name and ad- 
dress of the party and present the bill to him at 
once, stating that Mr. Blank said he was to pay 
the account. If he declines to pay the bill present 
it at once to the debtor and insist upon payment. 
If he has accepted your services and is of age he is 
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liable for the bill, even if a third party has called 
you in on the first visit. 

Another excuse will be that the patient was not 
benefitted in any way by your treatment. The con- 
tract of a physician is that he is possessed of the 
ordinary skill and knowledge and that he will use 
due care and diligence in exercising them, but the 
physician does not guarantee a cure in all cases 
nor does he even guarantee that his services will 
always be beneficial. It has been laid down as law 
that if the physician possesses ordinary knowledge 
and skill and uses reasonable and due care in their 
exercise, he does all the law requires and you are 
therefore entitled to your fee regardless of the 
benefit derived by the patient. Unless actual want 
of skill can be specifically shown you are entitled 
to your fee. You can, of course, make a special 
contract of "no cure, no pay," but unless this is 
done it is understood that you will simply use 
your best skill, knowledge and judgment and that 
you do not in any sense of the word guarantee to 
cure. 

You will very seldom have an express agree- 
ment with your patient, but it may be stated as a 
general rule that whenever a patient employs or 
receives the services of a physician he is bound to 
pay a reasonable sum for such services. 

A frequent excuse will be, where you have 
made a number of visits, is that the patient does 
not owe you except for the first visit; that they 
did not call you the second time, and that the sub- 
sequent visits were not necessary, etc. When a 
physician undertakes a case he is bound to con- 
tinue his visits as long as the patient's condition 
requires his attention. This is your obligation to all 
patients and the counterpart of this obligation is 
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that the patient is bound to pay you not only for 
the first visit, but for all subsequent visits which 
you make by reason of the necessities of the case. 

The patient for some reason or other may be 
sore, and in such cases it is best to jolly them along 
and reason the case out for them. Sometimes it 
is advisable to compromise such a case, but don*t 
do so unless something is to be gained by it. The 
patient may feel that the charge was too high and 
explain this to him by going into the case and 
telling him just how many visits were made, how 
long it took you to get to his house, etc. Don*t 
let them underrate your services. 

Some patients will say that they have other 
bills to pay first and will pay you later. In such 
cases make them realize that you should be paid 
first; that your services are valuable and don*t let 
. them stand you off. Bear in mind that every one 
has an income that has to be spent, and you may 
as well get it as any one else. Usually the one who 
is the most insistent gets the money first while the 
other fellow gets nothing. 

The question of the liabilities of third parties is 
one which should be taken into consideration. It 
is a rule of natural law, of course, that the parent 
is bound to provide for the support of his minor 
children. It is always well though to secure the 
consent of the parent for treating his children, 
unless, of course, he calls you in himself. It is also 
a rule of natural law that the husband is liable for 
the debts of his wife. Where there is no close 
relation between the party who calls you to attend 
a third person, and they state they will be liable 
for the bill, have them make the statement in writ- 
ing and then charge your services direct to them. 
Don*t be careless about such matters. Make sure 
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that you know just who is liable for the bill and 
that they are responsible. If a third party says to 
you after the services have been rendered and 
the debt incurred, '*! will pay the bill of Mr. 
Blank," such a promise is not binding, for the 
reason that there is no proper consideration. A 
proper consideration need not be one of money. 
For example, if the promise to pay is made before 
the services are performed, the consideration may 
be assumed to be that you will render the services. 
There must be an original undertaking and a good 
and sufficient consideration before you can hold a 
third party for the debt of another. This question 
will come up quite frequently, and it will pay you 
to be careful on all cases where a third party calls 
you in to attend a patient. 

In adjusting disputed bills have your collector 
maintedn a dignified and impartial attitude. If he 
is not familiar with the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case have him say to the patient that he will 
refer the matter direct to you and that he is sure 
you will do what is right and just. If he goea 
back to see the patient explain the case to him 
fully and instruct him as to what argument he 
should use. It would also be a good idea for you 
to write the patient a courteous letter asking him to 
stop in and see you and that you will be glad to 
adjust the matter to his entire satisfaction. 
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CHAPTER 10. 

INTEREST RATES AND EXEMPTION LAWS 

FOR ALL STATES. 

Statutes of Limitations for All States. 

When the rate per cent is not specified in any 
contract the legal rate is understood. 

In the following table the States marked (^) 
permit an unlimited rate of interest when it is 
agreed upon by the parties in writing: 

INTEREST RATES. 

Rate allowed 
State. Legal rate, by contract, 

per cent, per cent. 

Alabama 8 8 

Arkansas 6 10 

Arizona 6 12 

California 7 * 

Colorado 8 * 

Connectic ut .^^ ^^^.*w«-..w^^ ^tS 6 

Delaware / 6 '^"^., 6 

District of Columbia.. 6 ^^ ] 

Florida 8 1(K, 

Georgia , 7 8 \ 

Idaho 7 12 \ 

Illinois .S 5 7 \ 

Indiana \ ^ ® / 

Iowa 1 ^ 8 / 

Kansas I ^ 10 

Kentucky 1 6 6 
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Louisiana 5 8 

Maine 6 * 

Maryland 6 6 

Massachusetts 6 * 

Michigan 5 7 

Minnesota 7 10 

Mississippi 6 10 

Missouri 6 8 

Montana 8 * 

Nebraska 7 10 

Nevada 7 * 

New Hampshire 6 6 

New Jersey 6 6 

New Mexico 6 12 

New York 6 6 

North Carolina 6 6 

North Dakota 7 12 

Ohio 6 8 

Oklahoma 6 10 

Oregon 6 10 

Pennsylvania 6 6 

Rhode Island 6 * 

South Carolina 7 8 

South Dakota 7 12 

Tennessee 6 6 

Texas 6 10 

Utah 8 12 

Vermont 6 6 

Virginia 6 6 

Washington 6 12 

West Virginia 6 6 

Wisconsin 6 10 

Wyoming 8 12 

In giving or accepting notes, mortgages, etc., it 

will be advisable to consult the above table. If 
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no rate of interest is specified then the legal rate 
will be understood. In most states a larger rate 
of interest than the legal rate is allowed if the 
higher rate is specified in writing. In a few states 
any rate is permissible. 

Short Method of Figuring Interest 

To find the interest on any amount, at any rate 
per cent., for any length of time: 

First. Reduce the time to run on interest to 
months and tenths of a month. To find the num- 
ber of tenths of a month, divide the number of 
days over a month by three, and then add to the 
number of months the tenths, in decimal form. 

Second. Move the decimal point between dol- 
lars and cents in the principal two places to the 
left, divide this amount by twelve and multiply by 
the rate per cent.; multiply this amount by the 
number of months, as found above, and the pro- 
duct will be the answer. 



Find the interest on $240 at 7 per cent, for 3 
years, 6 months and 1 8 days. 

Solution — 3 years, 6 months and 18 days 
equals 42.6 months. 

12) 2.40 (Move decimal point two places to left 
which gives int. for 1 year at 1 %. 



.20 (Divide by 12, which gives int. for 
mo. at 1 %. 
7 (multiply by the rate per cent. 



1.40 interest on principal for one month. 
$1.40 (interest for one month) multiplied by 
42.6 (number of months), gives $59.64, or inter- 
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est on $240 at 7% for 3 years, 6 months and 18 
days. 

Exemption Laws for All States. 

Where you bring suit and secure judgment the 
debtor is entitled to the following exemptions 
should you decide to levy an attachment to en- 
force pa3rment of judgment. Nearly all states 
have a homestead law; certain personal property 
is exempt and wages for a specified period or for 
a certeun amount. The debtor must cleum his 
exemption in order to secure the advantage of the 
exemption laws. From your personal knowledge 
of your patient's circumstances you will be able 
to judge whether or not it will pay you to bring 
suit and secure judgment. If you cannot collect 
your judgment it is of no particular value except 
that it will keep the account alive and prevent 
it from becoming outlawed. More will be said 
on this subject in the next chapter. 

Following is approximately the Elxemption 
Laws for the different states. 

Alabama. — Homestead, $2000, or 160 acres 
of land, value not to exceed $2000. Personal 
'property, $1000, and $25 in wages. 

Arizona. — Homestead, $4000. Claim must 
be recorded. Specified articles of personal prop- 
for 30 days preceding levy. 

Arkansas. — Homestead consisting of 1 60 acres 
in country or one-quarter acre in town, value not 
to exceed $2500. Personal property, including 
60 days* wages, to the amount of $500 for head 
of family and $200 for single person. 

California. — Homestead, $5000. Specified ar- 
ticles of personal property, $ 1 000. Thirty days' 
wages if necessary to support family, but one-half 
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of wages are not exempt if bill is for necessaries. 

Colorado. — Homestead, $2000. Claim must 
be recorded. Specified articles of personal prop- 
erty, including libraries and instruments of pro- 
fessional men. Wages due to the amount of 60 
per cent. 

Connecticut. — Homestead,. $1000. Cledm 
must be recorded. Specified articles of personal 
property and wages, $50. 

Delaware. — ^No homestead exemption and 
each county has a special law covering exemption 
of personal property. 

District of Columbia. — Specified articles of 
personal property, $ 1 000. Wages for two months 
not in excess of $200 and the wages of all govern- 
ment employees. 

Florida. — Homestead of 160 acres in country 
or one-half acre in town. Personal property of 
$ 1 000 for the head of a family if resident of state. 
All wages. 

Georgia. — State constitution provides a home- 
stead exemption of $ 1 600, either real or personal 
property, and the statutes allow 50 acres of land 
and 5 acres additional for every child under 1 6 
years of age. Specified articles of personal prop- 
erty and all laborers' wages. 

Idaho. — $5000 homestead for married man 
and $ 1 000 for single man. Declaration of home- 
stead must be filed. Specified articles of personal 
property. Wages for 30 days. 

Illinois. — Homestead, $1000. Personal prop- 
erty, $400 for married man and $100 for single 
man. Wages, $ 1 5 weekly for head of a family. 

Indiana. — ^For householders or married women 
who are residents of state, $600 in either real or 
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personal property is exempt. Wages for one 
month not in excess of $25. 

Iowa. — Homestead consisting of one-half acre 
in tovm or 40 acres in country. Specified articles 
of personal property not in excess of $200. Wages 
for 90 days. 

Kansas. — Homestead consisting of 1 60 acres in 
country or one acre in town. Three months* 
wages preceding levy. Specified articles of per- 
sonal property. 

Kentucky.— Homestead, $ 1 000. Wages to the 
amount of $50 and specified articles of personal 
property. 

Louisiana. — Homestead, $2000. All laborers' 
wages and specified articles of personal property. 

Meune. — ^Homestead, $500. Must be record- 
ed. Specified articles of personal property. 
Twenty dollars in wages, except where suit is for 
necessaries, and then only $ 1 is exempt. 

Maryland. — Personal property, $100. Wages 
not in excess of $100. 

Massachusetts. — Homestead, $800. Must be 
recorded. Specified articles of personal property. 
Twenty dollars in wages, except where suit is for 
necessaries, and then only $ 1 is exempt. 

Michigan. — ^Homestead, $1500. Specified ar- 
ticles of goods and personal property not in ex- 
cess of $250. Elighty per cent, of householders' 
wages not in excess of $30; others, 40 per cent, 
not in excess of $15. 

Minnesota. — Homestead consisting of 80 acres 
in the country or one-half acre or city lot in town. 
Single man must reside on the property in order 
to secure this exemption. Wages to the amount 
of $25 and specified articles of personal property 
not in excess of $1 500. 
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Mississippi. — ^Homestead, $2000, but not over 
160 acres if in the country. Personal property, 
$250 in towns and specified articles in the country. 
$ 1 00 in wages to the head of a family and $20 to 
others. 

Missouri. — ^Homestead, $3000 in cities and 
$1500 in towns and in country. Personal prop- 
erty consisting of specified articles not in excess 
of $300, including 90 per cent, of wages. 

Montana. — ^Homestead, $2300. Specified ar^ 
tides of personal property. Thirty days* wages. 

Nebraska. — Homestead, $2000. Personal 
property not in excess of $300, but not in addition 
to exemption allowed as homestead. Sixty days* 
wages. 

Nevada. — Homestead, $3000. Specified ar- 
ticles of personal property. Wages not in excess 
of $30 and earned during month in which pro- 
cess is issued. 

New Hampshire. — Homestead, $300. Specified 
articles of personal property. Wages to the 
amount of $20, except where bill is for neces- 
saries. 

New Jersey. — Homestead, $ 1 000. Must be re- 
corded and advertised according to law. Per- 
sonal property, $200, and wearing apparel. All 
wages. 

New Mexico. — Homestead, $1000. Personal 
property consisting of certain specified articles and 
$500 when person does not own homestead. 
Wages for 90 days except in certain specific cases. 

New York. — Homestead, $1000. Must be re- 
corded. Head of family entitled to certain speci- 
fied articles and personal property in addition to 
the value of $230, except for purchase price. 
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Wages for 60 days if necesscury to support of fam- 
ily. 

North Carolina. — ^Homestead, $ 1 000. Personal 
property to the extent of $300. Sixty days' wages 
if necessary for support of family. 

North Dakota. — ^Homestead, $3000. Personal 
property, $ 1 000 to head of family who is resident 
of state. Wages are not exempt. 

Ohio. — Homestead, $1000. Specified articles 
of personal property. Three months' wages if 
necessary for support of family. 

Oklahoma. — ^Homestead consisting of one acre 
in city or town or 160 acres in the country. 
Specified articles of personal property. Ninety 
days* wages to the head of a family. 

Oregon. — ^Homestead, $1300, of not less than 
20 acres in the country or one lot in a city or town. 
Specified articles of personal property. Thirty 
days' wages if necessary for support of family. 

Pennsylvania. — Real or personal property. 
$300. All wages. 

Rhode Island. — Household furniture, $300; 
tools and books, $300, and library of professional 
men. Wages, $ 1 0, except where bill is for neces- 
saries. 

South Carolina. — Homestead, $ 1 000. Personal 
property, $300. Sixty days' wages if necessary 
for support of family. 

South Dakota. — Homestead of 160 acres in 
the country or one acre in town or city to the 
value of $3000. Personal property, $730 for 
head of family and $300 to single person not the 
head of a femiily. Sixty days' wages if necessary 
for support of family. 

Tennessee. — Homestead, $1000. Specified ar- 
ticles of personal property; $30 in wages. 
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Texas. — Homestead of 200 acres in country or 
city lot to the value of $3000. Specified articles 
of personal property. Current wages for personal 
services. 

Utah — Homestead, $1 300 and $300 additional 
for wife and $230 for each child. Specified ar- 
ticles of personal property not in excess of $ 1 000. 
One-half of wages for 30 days, but not less than 
$30. 

Vermont. — Homestead, $500. Specified ar- 
ticles of personal property and wages, $10. 

Virginia. — ^Homestead, $2000. Specified ar- 
ticles of personal property and one month's wages 
not in excess of $30. 

Washington. — ^Homestead, $2000. Declara- 
tion must be filed. Specified articles of personal 
property, and where person is householder, $ 1 000 
in addition. Wages, $ 1 00 if necessary for sup- 
port of family. 

West Virginia. — Homestead, $100. Personal 
property including wages, $200. 

Wisconsin. — Homestead of one-fourth acre in 
town or forty acres in the country. Specified ar- 
ticles of personal property not in excess of $200. 
Wages for three months not in excess of $60 per 
month. 

Wyoming. — Homestead, $1300. Personal 
property, $800 for married man and $300 for sin- 
gle person. Wages not in excess of $100. 

Statutes of Linutations. 

J'dgm'ts, Notes, Open acts. 
State. Years. Years. Years. 

Alabama 20 6 3 

Arkansas 10 3 3 

Arizona 3 4 3 
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California 5 

Colorado 20 

Connecticut (a) 

Delaware 10 

District of Columbia.... 12 

Florida 20 

Georgia 7 

Idaho 6 

Illinois 20 

Indiana 20 

Iowa 20(b) 

Kansas 5 

Kentucky 15 

Louisiana 10 

Maine 20 

Maryland 12 

Massachusetts 20 

Michigan 10 

Minnesota 10 

Mississippi 7 

Missouri 10 

Montana 10(c) 

Nebraska 5(d) 

Nevada 6 

New Hampshire 20 

New Jersey 20 

New Mexico 7 

New York 20(e) 

North Carolina 1 

North Dakota 10(f) 

Ohio 15(g) 

Oklahoma 5 (h) 

Oregon 10 

Pennsylvania 5 (i) 

Rhode Island 20 

South Carolina 10 
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6(n) 
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10 
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10 
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6(w) 


3(r) 
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6(x) 


15 
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6(s) 
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South Dakota 10(j) 6 6 

Tennessee — - 10 6 6 

Texas 10(k) 4 2 

Utah -- 8 6 4 

Vennont 8 6 6(y) 

Virginia 20 5 (t) 2(z) 

Washington - 6 6 3 

West Virginia ._ 10 10 5 

Wisconsin 20(1) 6 6 

Wyoroing 21 5 8 

(a) No limit, (b) Twenty years in Courts of 
Record; ten years in Justice's Court. (c) In 
courts not of record, five years. (d) Becomes 
dormant, but may be revived, (e) Not of record, 
six years, (f) Subject to renewal, (g) Foreign, 
domestic, six years, (h) On foreign judgments, 
one year. (i) Ceases to be a lien after that pe- 
riod. (i) Ten years foreign, (k) Becomes dor- 
mant, but may be revived. (1) Not of record, six 
years, (m) Negotiable notes, six years; non-ne- 
gotiable, seventeen years. (n) Under seal, 
twenty years, (o) Under seal, twenty years, (p) 
Under seal, twenty years, (q) Witnessed, twenty 
years. (r) Under seal, ten years. (s) Under 
seal, twenty years, (t) Under seal, ten years, (u) 
Accounts between merchants, two years, (v) Six 
years from last item, (w) Six years from last item, 
(x) Six years from last item, (y) Six years from 
last item. (z) Store accounts; other accounts. 

The above table shows the Statutes of Limita- 
tions in all states and tells you in how many years 
a judgment, note or open account outlaws. If 
you have any judgment against any one be sure 
that they do not outlaw. If you have any notes, 
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see that they are renewed. If you cannot collect 
get the party to give you a new note or to make a 
partial payment on the old one. In regard to your 
open accounts* you can prevent them from be- 
coming outlawed by reducing same to a judgment 
or t^y getting the party to give you a note. Very 
often a patient may not be able to pay, but you 
can easily secure a note, and it is in most cases 
advisable to do so. 
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Collections from a legal stand- 
point. 

On some accounts there will be no alternative 
but to enter suit, but such a method should be 
pursued with the utmost caution. My advice is 
to keep away from the courts just as much as 
possible and use a "suit" only as a last resort to 
make collection. There is one advantage, and 
that is by placing your claim in the form of a judg- 
ment it can be kept alive for a longer period, and 
even though the judgment may not be collectible 
now, the debtor's circumstances may change and 
later on you can attach hia property and thus 
force the collection. A judgment bears interesi 
from the date it is rendered and holds good for a 
number of years, which vary in different states. 
The Statute of Limitations, Exemption Laws and 
Interest rates for all the States are given in Chap- 
ter I 0. Refer to that chapter and you 
the data for your state. The Statute of Limitations 
in the different states provide that an action must 
be commenced within a certain period or other- 
wise it will become outlawed and you will bt 
barred from taking any action to recover the 
amount of your claim. The time varies, depend- 
ing whether your claim is in the form of a judg- 
ment, note or open book account. The general 
rule is that the statute begins to run from the date 
of the last item or payment. A small payment or 
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■ promise in vrnting will renew the iteni and re^ 
vive the debt. 

The exemption laws vary in the different states 
and allow the debtor certair) property and wages 
which are exempt from execution. If you have a 
judgment and even though the debtor has no 
property which is subject to execution it is well 
to go ahead any way. as he may be ignorant of 
the law and you may scare him into paying. 
Have the case continued from time to time and 
thus worry the debtor into payine. 

After you have secured a judgment have youi 
attorney attach the wages of the debtor. Wages 
are usually exempt, but again he may be ignorant 
of the law and he must claim his exemption in 
order to get it. If he is a single man his exemp- 
tion is very small and the attachment in all cases 
will have a good effect on the debtor as his em- 
ployer will not like such an action and will usually 
insist that the employee pay the claim or lose his 
position. When handing an account to your at- 
torney for suit, it is well to ask him to first write 
the debtor and state that you have instructed him 
to bring suit and attach his wages or property. A 
letter from an attorney will very often effect set- 
tlement without suit. 

Don't bring suit unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary and always employ a good attorney. 

In bringing suit you wilt have to consider the 
following: In passing upon your standing in court, 
the first question that ^11 arise is, "have you 
fully complied with all the requirements of the 
law so as to be entitled to practice medicine in 
that State and County in which the suit is brought? 
Have you obtained your license from the State 
board? If this license must be filed with a 



^^ board? If this license must be filed with a ceitaio^^ 
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county officer, has this been done? Look care- 
fully into these matters before you enter suit. 

Another question to be considered is, "has 
the account become outlawed and thus barred by 
the Statute of* Limitation?'* If the debtor enters 
a general denial to your claim, proof of employ- 
ment will have to be shown, which is eeisily done 
if the services were rendered to the debtor himself 
or to any immediate member of his family; if, 
however, the services were rendered to a third 
party you may have considerable difficulty in 
proving your case. That is why I have warned 
you in a previous chapter to be careful about 
services rendered at the request of third parties. 

In proving your services you will have to be 
governed by the law in your particular State and 
have your lawyer carefully examine this matter, 
as you may get into trouble by testifying as to the 
particulars of services performed. In some states 
it is held that a physician is barred from disclosing 
any information which he has acquired while at- 
tending a patient in a professional capacity. In 
testif3ring, therefore, use the utmost care that you 
do not disclose any information which the laws in 
your State preclude you from doing. You may 
be required to produce your books in court in 
order to prove your claim, and it is, therefore, 
quite necessary that you should be careful in mak- 
ing all entries and especially for unusual charges. 

In proving the value of your services the 
amount allowed by the court will usually be gov- 
erned by the usual fees charged in your particular 
locality. It is not necessary that you should prove 
the value of the services to the particular patient, 
but only that you have charged him the ordinary 
and reasonable price for services of that nature. 
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Where it is necessary for you to call in some other 
physician to testify as to the value of services per- 
formed, be careful to select those who stand high 
in the profession and those whose judgment is es- 
teemed and whose integrity is unquestionable. 

Select the best attorney you can as his skill 
and knowledge is of great value to you. A young 
and inexperienced attorney would be liable to get 
you into some legal tangle which would cost you 
more than the claim was worth. Because of the 
fact that you may be required to fight a case, it is 
well to consider the matter from all angles before 
starting suit, and as a general rule it will not pay 
you to bother with suing a patient. Avoid such 
action if possible. 
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CHAPTER 12. 

CLOSING ADVICE. 

Mistakes to Avoid. 

In this closing chapter I wish to make a brief 
review of the entire work and also call your atten- 
tion to a few mistakes which we all make very 
often for the reason that we do not stop to con- 
sider their importance or value. There are a 
great many men who can handle the big questions 
with little trouble, but you will find that it is very 
often the small matters which are overlooked 
which have a tendency to bring about a man's 
financial downfall. In giving all his attention to 
the big things the smaller ones have escaped his 
observation and the small leaks are those which 
must be watched closely. 

In Chapter I we have looked into the subject 
of collections from a general viewpoint. We have 
discussed the value of the physicians* services and 
given reasons why he should give more attention 
to his collections— the advantages of collecting 
your accounts promptly. 

In Chapter 2 we take up the subject of Office 
Records and Collection and Credit Information. 
In this chapter you will find the foundation around 
which you may build a system which will safe- 
guard your accounts. The information in this 
chapter is of vast importance and I ask you to give 
it much thought and study. 
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In Chapter 3 I give you an outline for handling 
your accounts in the city and tell you just what 
course to follow. 

In Chapter 4 we discuss the manner of handling 
outside accounts and also the manner in which 
claims against estates should be collected. A great 
many writers spend much time in theory, when 
they perhaps have never been actually engaged in 
the line of work of which they are writing. They 
simply collect their data from various sources and 
from interviews with business men. The writer 
of this book has been engaged in the work of col- 
lections for over ten years, and the information 
given is taken from actual experience in this work, 
combined with years of careful thought and study 
of the subject. 

The Collector and How Handled is taken up in 
Chapter 5, and you should give this careful atten- 
tion. The Collector will be of great assistance to 
you in your work, and if he is properly trained, 
will be invaluable to you. You can very often 
secure an exceptionally good man who will take 
up the work for the purpose of being out in the 
open air. In such a man you may find one who 
has had office experience and he will also be able 
to keep your books for you. Do not fail to have 
your Collectors bonded, as this will promote hon- 
esty, which is one of the first requisites to be sought 
in a Collector. 

The subject of Collection Agencies is one which 
is little understood and a study of their methods 
will be of great help to you. The reliable Collec- 
tion Agency is a great factor in the business world, 
and people generally have a fear of the Agency, 
which does much to prompt them to settle imme- 
diately. If you place any account with an Agency 
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be sure that you select one which is reliable be- 
yond any question, and then help them in every 
way possible. You can furnish them with much 
information which will be invaluable to them in 
making the collections. 

The Attorney as a Collector is also discussed in 
Chapter 6, and you are told how to get the best 
results from him. In sending claims to any one 
at an outside point, it is always well to inclose a 
stamped envelope for reply. 

In Chapter 7 you are given 3 1 collection letters 
which will cover practically every case that you 
will ever have use for. If the letter does not 
exactly cover the case in mind you can change the 
wording a little. These letters are taken from 
those which I have written during the past ten 
years and I have selected those which have pro- 
duced the biggest results. They will collect your 
accounts if you use them as suggested. 

In the next chapter we classify the various kinds 
of accounts and offer suggestions for the best 
method of collecting from them. All cases cannot 
be treated alike, and you should aim to study ev- 
ery patient and then build your letters to fit the 
particular characteristics which he possesses. It is 
much easier to reach a debtor by letter than by 
personal calls. A two-cent stamp will take a letter 
to almost any point and in making personal calls 
one always experiences more or less difficulty in 
interviewing the debtor. 

In the next chapter we take up the question of 
disputed bills and give suggestions for overcoming 
the objections with which you will constantly 
meet. 

In Chapter 10 I have given you the Interest 
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Rates for all States, the Exemption Laws and the 
Statute of Limttationa. 

The legal aspect of collections is one ^ith which 
you will have to deal. Try by every means possi- 
ble to avoid a law suit as they are costly and in a 
great many cases the money expended is not jus- 
tified by the amount you will collect. However, 
there are times when a law suit cannot be avoided, 
and in such cases employ the best attorney obtain* 
able. Bear in mind that you will probably he 
called upon to testify in court and the loss of time 
which this will cause. The leas you have to do 
with the Law the better for your own good. 

A Few Things to Avoid. 

Don't indorse notes for any one. Your in- 
dorsement makes you liable for the amount, and 
many a man has had to pay a note at a time when 
it was most inconvenient for him to do so. In- 
dorsing a note is practically the same as making 
the loan yourself. 

When the patient or any one sends you a check 
and has marked on it "Payment in full," be sure 
that the amount is correct. If you deposit the 
check or use it, you acknowledge that it is pay- 
ment in full, even though it is not. The same rule 
applies where a person sends you a check anc' 
writes a letter in which he states, "I am inclosing 
check, which is payment in full of my account," 
or words of the same meaning. Even though the 
check is not marked "payment in full" the letter 
states so. and if you accept the check you do so 
under the conditions as stated. If a man owed you 
$75 and sent you a check for $30 and marked it 
"payment in full," and you accept the check, you 

uld not recover the balance of $25. 
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^^ When you pay a bill always insist upon getting 
a receipt and file them away carefully. You will 
avoid many disputes by so doing. It is an excel- 
lent system to pay all bills by check and then you 
have a double check on receipts. 

When you receive a check deposit it promptly 
and don't hold it for several days. The man may 
close out his account with the bank or his finan- 
cial condition may become impaired and youi 
check would be worthless. 

See that you always have sufficient Fire Insur- 
ance to cover any loss which might occur. The 
matter of Insurance is one which is too often neg- 
lected, and we think of it only after we have lost 
everything by some unexpected fire. In taking 
out a Policy for Fire Insurance make out an item- 
ized list of every item which the policy covers and 
have this embodied in the policy. Read your 
policy over carefully before you accept it and- 
carefully check up the diiFerent items. Ask your- 
self these two simple questions. Is your property 
so insured that in case of its destruction by fire 
you could pay dollar for dollar to your creditors? 
In case of fire upon your premises would your 
savings, perhaps of a hfetirae, be safeguarded by 
enough and sound insurance to keep them intact? 
Insure, and do It Now. Otherwise your assets to- 
day may be cinders tomorrow. Get your policy 
out at once and read it. See if it fits the property 
which it is supposed to insure. 

Pay more attention to the smaller questions 
and don't procrastinate. Give them the time 
which they require. This book has been written 
for you and you alone, and it is my sincere wish 
that you will greatly benefit by what I have writ- 

^^^Jen. and I am sure that you will notice a wonder- ^^J 



ful improvement in your bank account if you 
carefully - follow the suggestions which I have 
given. Don't put this book aside, but read it 
over and over again. Systematize your Collec- 
tions and all your other work and remember that 
any account may be collected if you handle it 
right and insist upon prompt payment. 
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